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PEACE MOVEMENTS ABROAD. 103 

Elihu Burkitt addressed the people of Greenville, Ct. on the subject of peace, on Sun- 
day evening, April 12. The audience listened with respectful attention and evinced much 
interest in the subject. 

Peace Meetings were held in Plymouth for several successive weeks during the month 
of March, and conducted in the best spirit. Eev. Messrs. Briggs, Tomlinson, Foster, and 
several of the leading citizens of the place took an active part in the discussions. 

The Two Bostons. New England's Boston, through its municipal authorities, has re- 
sponded to the Friendly Address of Old England's Boston, in a manner creditable to both. 
We hope to publish this filial response in the next number of the Advocate. 

Eev. Me. Beckwith, Secretary of the American Peace Society, has recently been ac- 
tively engaged in promoting the interests of the cause in New York and Philadelphia, where 
his efforts have been attended with marked success. 

The Newspaper Press has, with a few exceptions, lent its aid to the dissemination of 
the principles of peace, or at least to a description of the horrors of war. 

The Oregon Question. The friends of peace, in both countries, are praying and 
laboring earnestly for the amicable settlement of this unfortunate controversy. We de- 
voutly hope that this question will not be suffered to remain as a subject of angry discus- 
sion, and a supposed foundation for increasing armies and navies, and inflaming the spirit 
of war. No people under heaven can talk or think about war for the space of six months, 
without suffering a deterioration of public morals. If the extraordinary appropriation for 
the increase of our army and navy, in consequence of the posture of this question of con- 
troversy, be carried through Congress, and similar appropriations for the same cause be 
voted in the British Parliament, then the dispute, even if finally settled by negotiation, will 
cost the people of both countries more than $50,000,000 ! 

PEACE MOVEMENTS ABROAD. 

The terrible scenes recently enacted in India ; the despotic attempt of the British Gov- 
ernment to enrol the militia by ballot, the delicate posture of the Oregon Question, have 
tended to arouse the people of England to the atrocities of war, and to render them sus- 
ceptible of new convictions with regard to its moral character. Enthusiastic meetings 
have been held, from one end of the kingdom to the other, to remonstrate, with all the en- 
ergy of the popular will, against the enrolment. At these meetings the principles of peace, 
in all their length, breadth and strength, have been brought forward and discussed, and 
commended to the hearts of thousands. Such has been the pressure of public sentiment 
against this strong-handed measure of the Government, that it is to be withdrawn. The 
sanguinary deeds in India find but little more favor with the common people, and the pub- 
lic press, in several instances, has spoken of them in terms of earnest deprecation. The 
hungry millions of the United Kingdom have enough to do in warring against Famine ; 
and Peace and Bread are associated as intimately in their minds as they are in nature. 
The abolition of the Corn Laws has created a new interest in America in the hopes of 
the manufacturing population. They begin to feel that that grand measure would afford 
to them but little relief, were the pacific relations between the two countries interrupted. 
Peace, then, especially with this country, is an angel of mercy bearing plenty on its wings. 

The Friends have presented a memorial to Sir Robert Peel, on the subject of difficulties 
between that country and the United States. This memorial takes strong ground against 
all war, as inhuman and unchristian ; and entreats the Government to make every con- 
cession (as it relates to the mode of arbitration or in other respects) which may be found 
necessary to the peaceful termination of the dispute ; and even to suffer wrong, rather than 
adopt the tremendous alternative of plunging the countries into a war. " The Premier was 
accompanied by Lord Aberdeen. He received the deputation with something more than 
courtesy, evincing by his remarks a deep interest in the subject of the memorial, and sug- 
gesting that our American brethren should use their influence in a similar manner for its 
accomplishment." 



